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of the ideas involved. That society progresses at first spontaneously 
and unconsciously, only in its latest stages displaying anything like 
collective purpose, are facts which cannot be denied. 

In the discussion of individual and collective telesis the author 
very clearly points out the difference between social activities which 
are motived by the immediate personal self-seeking of individuals 
and those which have their origin in a commonly conceived general 
aim. 

In general it may be said that Professor Ward has won for himself 
a place as dean of American sociologists. He has treated society 
most admirably from the objective point of view. His work must 
have a permanent value, in spite of the trend away from the inter- 
pretation of "society as a whole" toward the explanation of social 
relations in other terms. The centre of present interest is not the 
abstract individuals of the older individualist psychology com- 
pounded into a great whole, but the actual concrete individual 
conceived as inextricably bound up in that plexus of personalities 
which we call society. Both the social and individual aspects of 
the problem are important, and to Professor Ward is due the credit 
of having ably outlined the whole field from the collective or objec- 
tive point of view. 

George E. Vincent. 

The University of Chicago. 



Industrial Democracy. By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. Two 
volumes. Pp. xxii, 929. Price, $6.00. London and New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1897. 

The authors of this book gave to the world in 1894 the fullest 
history of the English trade unions which we possess. It was a 
great and an entirely creditable achievement, and as a monument 
of industrious and patient labor it belonged to the best works of its 
kind. Now Mr. and Mrs. Webb have eclipsed their feat of four 
years ago by publishing a scientific analysis of trade unionism in a 
work which admirably supplements the earlier volume and should 
unconditionally be placed side by side with it in the library. 
"Industrial Democracy" will be a revelation to those to whom 
hitherto trade unions have been mere labor organizations of more or 
less accidental genesis and indefinite aims. The authors of this 
exhaustive treatise have made it their business to analyze and syn- 
thesize the written and unwritten constitutions and the traditional 
and conventional practices, methods and formularies of trade unions, 
and the result is a systematic presentation of the whole subject 
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which cannot but be of profound interest and value alike to the 
sociological student and the practical politician. 

The work is divided into three parts, of which the first and 
shortest deals with trade union structure, the second, and by far the 
longest, with trade union function, and the third with trade union 
theory. The early trade club was a democracy of the most rudi- 
mentary type, free alike from permanently differentiated officials, 
executive council or representative assembly, and we are shown 
how, step by step, the modern trade union, embracing all these 
distinctively democratic features, has been evolved. The authors 
are satisfied that the departure from the early form of democratic 
government was less a result of the growth of the financial and secre- 
tarial transactions of the unions than of the exigencies of their 
warfare with the employers, and they regard the legal and social 
persecutions to which trade unionists were subjected until about 
the year 1824, as the determining factor in the case. Nevertheless, 
they point out how slowly, how reluctantly and how incompletely 
the trade unionists have incorporated in their constitutions "what 
is often regarded as the specifically Anglo-Saxon form of democracy 
— the elected representative assembly, appointing and controlling a 
standing executive." The fact is, that in the early days the trade 
unionists did not know to what their action and combination 
would lead; they moved as events impelled them, and the changes 
in organization which have successively followed have been dictated 
by experience and expediency. Here political democracy and 
industrial democracy, in the United Kingdom at least, have 
advanced on very similar lines, and the success and stability of 
both may be largely attributed to the evolutionary process. The 
authors follow in considerable detail the changes of organization 
which resulted when trade unionism passed from the local to the 
national phase of its career, until to-day the salaried, and virtually 
permanent official (general secretary) occupies a position of 
authority and influence which was never contemplated originally, 
while the executive committee, though nominally entrusted with 
large powers of control, has taken more and more a secondary place. 
Incidentally, the authors observe that "so strong is the dominant 
impulse toward the complete union of a trade from one end of the 
United Kingdom to the other, that it seems during the last few 
years to be slowly overcoming the reluctance of both English and 
Irish organizations, ' ' but at the same time they are not blind to the 
existence of trade union rivalry — as, for instance, antagonistic 
"touting" for members — the suicidal effects of which are pointed 
out in the chapter on "Inter-union Relations." In their opinion 
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all attempts at great "general" aggregate unions are foredoomed to 
failure, and the most efficient form of trade union organization is 
"one in which the several sections can be united for the purposes 
that they have in common, to the extent to which harmony of 
interest prevails, and no further, whilst at the same time each sec- 
tion preserves complete autonomy wherever its interests or purposes 
diverge from those of its allies. " 

In the second section of the work, the actual as distinct from the 
theoretical functions of trade unions are described — the methods 
employed, the regulations imposed upon the members and the 
general policy pursued. These are far from being the same for all 
unions or groups of unions, and as a consequence the authors have 
been compelled to extend their investigations to every single organ- 
ized trade in every part of the Kingdom. It may be objected that 
in covering the ground so thoroughly the sense of proportion has 
been lost — the third part runs to no fewer than 460 pages — and that an 
equal purpose would have been served had the treatment been far less 
exhaustive. At any rate, Mr. and Mrs. Webb have left no room for 
rivals and successors; the work has been done once for all, and one 
subject of sociological inquiry, at least, will henceforth be closed to 
those ambitious of literary distinction. It is profoundly interesting to 
follow our authors as they trace the gradual change which has come 
over the trade unions in the formulation of their purposes and aims. 
"The chief object of our society is to elevate the social position of 
onr members" is a typical general statement, but the words are 
variously interpreted by the unions. In the mouths of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Operative Cotton Spinners they involve the 
"securing to all members the fair reward of their labor," "the 
enforcement of the Factory Acts and other legislative enactments 
for the protection of labor," etc ; while the general rules of the 
National Union of Gasworkers and General Laborers places in the 
forefront the shortening of the hours of labor, the obtaining of an 
eight hours day, the raising of wages both of men and women, the 
abolition, where possible, of overtime and Sunday work (necessarily 
very common in the gas-making industry) and the election on 
public bodies, of labor representatives pledged to out-and-out collec- 
tivism. 

The authors examine at great length the various contrivances by 
means of which trade unions pursue their objects: (1) The first of 
these is the method of mutual insurance, which is of the twofold 
nature of "friendly" insurance (as against accident, sickness and 
old age) and "out of work" insurance. "Friendly" insurance, 
however, is and must always be a subsidiary consideration, not only 
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because it may easily be effected in other and better ways, but 
because the question with which trade unions, from their very 
nature, most concern themselves are those of wages and the condi- 
tions of employment. (2) The second method of trade union action 
is that of collective bargaining, which has nowadays superseded the 
old and ineffective plan of individual bargaining in a very large 
portion of the industrial field, and it is noteworthy that the 
largest and most enterprising employers are found to prefer this sort 
of negotiation, not simply because of the clumsiness of the old sys- 
tem, but because negotiations with delegated representatives of 
their workpeople are found to be attended with more permanent 
and therefore more satisfactory results. (3) A further means of 
determining the extent of wages and the conditions of employment 
is arbitration, the principle of which is that "decision is not 
(necessarily) the will of either party or the outcome of negotiation 
between them, but the fiat of an umpire or arbitrator. ' ' Naturally 
arbitration is generally resorted to as a means of accommodation or 
conciliation, as a rule, when negotiation has resulted in a dead-lock, 
and yet the points of difference are regarded as capable of adjust- 
ment on the principle of give-and-take. The authors are not 
blind to the disadvantages of this method of settling outstanding 
differences of opinion. The chief is that it is impossible, legally, 
to bind either side to accept the umpire's finding, and it is this 
defect in all systems of industrial conciliation yet tried in the United 
Kingdom which has led to proposals on various sides for some 
legislative machinery for the compulsory settlement of disputes — 
which, as is here truly pointed out, is tantamount to the fixing of 
wages by law. The working classes are not more ready than the 
employers to resort to independent arbitration, though in the coal 
and iron industries it is not an uncommon thing, and it is signifi- 
cant that during a wages dispute in Lancashire in 1897 the operatives 
expressly declined arbitration on the curious ground that the um- 
pires would probably decide against the men, as had been the case 
on a former occasion. The incident deserves to be added to the 
authors' list of "modern instances." (4) The method of legal 
enactment is another and still more fertile means by which British 
trade unions have sought to attain their ends, and never was the 
faith in the power of parliament — as distinct from its will — to pro- 
mote industrial interests greater than at the present time. What 
has been achieved in this manner since the first acts for the regula- 
tion of industry were passed amid the execrations of the laissez /aire 
party of that day Mr. and Mrs. Webb recount in a chapter of great 
immediate interest (5) The standard rate of payment — "the 
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insistence of a payment according to some definite standard uniform 
in its application" — which is perhaps one of tbe most disputable of 
trade union methods, though from the standpoint of labor one of 
the most vital importance. (6) The normal day, in the fixing of 
which legislation has probably done more than private bargaining. 
(7) Sanitation and safety, as to which English legislation is only 
now being placed on a rational and logical basis. (8) New pro- 
cesses and machinery, and the extent to which trade unions claim a 
voice in their regulation. (9) Continuity of employment. (10) The 
conditions, attached by trade unions to entrance to certain trades, 
are likewise treated with fullness and judgment, and having thus 
completed their survey of the current regulations of British trade 
unionism the authors summarize the results in chapters on "The 
Implication," and "The Assumptions of Trade Unions. " Incident- 
ally they show how strong is the opposition of trade unionists to 
the "house" or "home" system of employment and in general to 
the "small master" system, under which work is almost invariably 
ill-remunerated and carried on amidst objectionable and often harm- 
ful sanitary conditions. 

In the third part of the work, that on trade union theory, Mr. 
and Mrs. Webb deal with the attitude of scientific economists 
toward trade unions in the past, and it is no difficult task to prove 
that this attitude has been underlain by not a few misconceptions. 
It is "fighting battles o'er again" and "thrice to slay the slain," 
to demolish the old theory of the wages fund, which has done so 
much service for individualism in the past, but if the work had to 
be done the authors have done it well and thoroughly. The chapter 
on the subject is one of the ablest in the book and is full of origi- 
nal and suggestive observations, based on the authors' experience 
of industrial life and conditions as existing in the present day. 
Chapters on "The Higgling of the Market" and "The Economic 
Characteristics of Trade Unionism" lead up to the "moral" of the 
whole work, as contained in a concluding chapter on "Trade 
Unionism and Democracy." 

Premising that, in sympathy with the democratic conformation of 
British society, trade unionists will find themselves compelled to 
' ' put forward a policy of which no part runs counter to the inter- 
ests and ideals of the bulk of the people, ' ' the authors make the 
following prediction : 

"The complete acceptance of democracy, with its acute conscious- 
ness of the interests of the community as a whole, and its insistence 
on equality of opportunity for all citizens, will necessitate a recon- 
sideration by the trade unionists of their three doctrines — the 
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abandonment of one, the modification of another and the far-reach- 
ing extension and development of the third. To begin with the 
doctrine of vested interests, we may infer that, whatever respect 
may be paid to the 'established expectations' of any class, this will 
not be allowed to take the form of a resistance to inventions, or of 
any obstruction of improvements in industrial processes. Equitable 
consideration of the interests of existing workers will no doubt be 
more and more expected, and popular governments may even adopt 
Mill's suggestion of making some provision for operatives displaced 
by a new machine. . . . Coming now to the doctrine of supply and 
demand, we see that any attempt to better the strategic position of 
a particular section by the device of restriction of numbers will be 
unreservedly condemned. Not only is this device inconsistent with 
the democratic instinct in favor of opening up the widest possible 
opportunity for every citizen, but it is hostile to the welfare of the 
community as a whole, and especially to the manual workers, in 
that it tends to distribute the capital, brains and labor of the nation 

less productively than would otherwise be the case 

It is accordingly on the side of the doctrine of a living wage that 
the present policy of trade unionism will require most extension. 
Democratic public opinion will expect each trade to use its strategic 
position to secure the conditions necessary for the fulfillment of its 
particular social function in the best possible way — to obtain, that 
is to say, not what will be immediately most enjoyed by the 'aver- 
age sensual man, ' but what, in the long run, will most conduce to 
his efficiency as a professional, a parent and a citizen." 

It is their conviction that "this national minimum the public 
opinion of the democratic state will not only support, but positively 

insist on for the common weal It is accordingly 

upon the trade unions that the democratic state must mainly rely 
for the stimulus, expert counsel and persistent watchfulness without 
which a national minimum can neither be obtained nor enforced." 
Thus it follows that : 

"Trade unionism is not merely an incident of the present phase 
of capitalist industry, but has a permanent function to fulfill in the 
democratic state. Should capitalism develop in the direction of 
gigantic trusts, the organization of the manual workers in each 
industry will be the only effective bulwark against social oppres- 
sion. If, on the other hand, there should be a revival of the small 
master system, the enforcement of common rules will be more than 
ever needed to protect the community against industrial parasitism. 
And if, as we personally expect, democracy moves in the direction 
of superseding both the little profit-maker and the trust, by the 
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salaried officer of the co-operative society, the municipality and 
the government department, trade unionism would remain equally 
necessary. For even under the most complete collectivism, the 
directors of each particular industry would, as agents of the com- 
munity of consumers, remain biased in favor of cheapening pro- 
duction, and could, as brainworkers, never be personally conscious 
of the conditions of the manual laborers. ' ' 

The foregoing is but the merest outline of the contents and argu- 
ment of a remarkable work, the preparation of which has entailed 
a vast expenditure of time and thought The authors tell us, 
indeed, that they have devoted to the work no less than six years of 
investigation, during which they have "examined inside and out 
the constitution of practically every trade union organization, 
together with the methods and regulations which it uses to attain 
its ends." For such a work the systematic economist and the poli- 
tician, not less than the practical man of commerce and industry, 
whether employer or workman, has need to be heartily grateful. 
This and the companion work already named constitute in them- 
selves a very library upon the subject of trade union history, theory 
and practice, and Mr. and Mrs. Webb are to be congratulated on 
having brought to so successful an issue the task which they began 
some ten years ago, when first they entered this fertile and engros- 
sing field of investigation. 

Is the work written, as such a work should be, without tendency? 
On the whole yes, though it is not difficult to detect that the 
authors have certain very definite predilections. These, however, 
they repress so far as the presentment and application of facts are 
concerned, and the most decided opponent of trade unions will not 
find his patience very severely tried as he reads these pages. Not 
so the lover of literary decorum. Why the authors should so osten- 
tatiously parade the spelling which is so much in vogue in pub- 
lications emanating from the socialistic and industrial press, and 
from it alone, so far as England goes, it is hard to understand. It 
is a pity, too, that they should still persist in the use of that pet 
phrase of the socialistic economist "middle-class economy" (with 
all its variations), a phrase which has come down from Marx and 
Lassalle, but which is neither scientific nor accurate nor rational. 
The use of the phrase causes them to fall into more than one self- 
contradiction. "Down to within the last thirty years it would have 
been taken for granted by every educated man that trade unionism, 
as a means of bettering the condition of the workman, was against po- 
litical economy. " So we read on page 603, of Volume II. Onpage6io 
we find the following: "And when the trade unionists turned from 
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the question of wages to-day to the possibility of raising them in 
the following year, middle-class opinion had a no less conclusive 
answer to their claims. ' ' Here the educated classes and the middle 
classes are taken as identical — with what justification let the reader 
reflect for himself. The fact is that the phrase "middle-cl«ss" 
(which is only a translation of Marx's "bourgeois") as applied to 
economic speculation is an entire misnomer and should be aban- 
doned. In passing, too, such a phrase as ''capitalist encroachment" 
(Vol. II, p. 514) smacks too much of the jargon of the street cor- 
ner to be found in these serious pages. 

W. H. Dawsob. 

Skipton, England, 



